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ABSTRACT 



Education in the social sciences aims to help students 
develop as rational, humane, and productive citizens in a democratic society. 
Four elements of social studies education are necessary to help develop such 
citizens: knowledge, skills, values, and participation. Both the formal and 
the informal curriculum should be based on a reasoned commitment to a core of 
democratic values, ideas, and beliefs. As important as what the students 
learn is the way in which the student learns. The resource materials that 
comprise this guide are gathered together to help educators build an 
environment where: all teachers are informed and committed to improving 
education in the social sciences; all teachers are clear about the target 
social science standards, benchmarks, and eligible content; standards, 
curriculum, and assessment are closely aligned; and students are engaged in 
active learning with teaching that builds upon past experiences and previous 
knowledge. The guide organizes the content standards in social science in 
five strands: history (including U.S. history and world history); geography; 
civics; economics; and social science analysis. It outlines content standards 
using a chart-style format, and then discusses the following curriculum and 
instruction: Benchmark 1: Primary (K-3) ; Benchmark 2: Elementary (4-5); 
Benchmark 3: Middle School (6-8); CIM Benchmark: High School (9-10); All 
Grade Levels; Sheltered Instruction; Web: Editorial Cartoons; and Internet 
Helps Meet Social Studies Benchmarks. Includes assessment and resources 
sections. (BT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Introduction 



Education in the social sciences aims to help students develop as rational, humane and productive citizens 
in a democratic society. Four elements of social studies education are necessary to help develop such 
citizens— knowledge, skills, values and participation. Although Oregon’s content standards limit the 
domain of measurable proficiency to knowledge and skills, a good social studies program seeks to foster 
all four elements. 

Students need to organize knowledge around significant concepts, generalizations and theories. Such 
organization is necessary to make sense of the world by giving students a means by which to appraise 
subsequent information and compare and contrast it with what they already know. Unless relations among 
facts are grasped, what might become powerful ideas are left as empty verbalizations, memorized but 
inert. Young people need a rich fund of information, but information selected with the intent of 
developing ideas. 

Students must learn to be critical and creative thinkers, reflective and capable of gathering, organizing, 
analyzing, and evaluating information. The excitement of honing one’s thinking skills in serious 
discussion provides one of the best examples of participatory democracy students can experience in the 
classroom. 

Both the formal and the informal curriculum should be based on a reasoned commitment to a core of 
democratic values, ideas, and beliefs. Democratic values, such as freedom, equality and due process, are 
the core of our national experience. Students should be encouraged and guided in an examination of those 
values, and in an analysis of how we as a people have furthered their expression and where we have 
faltered. Students should also be involved in the thoughtful examination of ideas, viewpoints, beliefs and 
values of others that differ from their own. By studying these variant values, students learn part of the 
reasoning behind the decision-making of other people. They come to understand rather than fear 
multicultural diversity. 

Finally, classrooms and schools should be places of active democratic participation. The participatory 
process is a vital part of the end product citizenship education seeks. As important as what the students 
learn is the way in which the student learns. A classroom and school that promote democratic 
participation, even accept the chaos and inefficiency it sometimes seems to produce, are a classroom and 
school that reinforce ideas with practice. 

The resource materials are gathered together here to help educators build an environment where: 

♦ all teachers are informed and committed to improving education in the social sciences; 

♦ all teachers are clear about the target - the social science standards, benchmarks and eligible 
content; 

♦ standards, curriculum, and assessment are closely aligned; 

♦ students are engaged in active learning with teaching that builds upon past experiences and 
previous knowledge. 
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Content Standards 



The social science content standards define the knowledge and skills that all students in the state must 
demonstrate as the basis for earning, or progressing toward, certificates of mastery. They represent an 
important part of the whole, but they do not constitute the whole. They do not include measures of 
commitment to democratic values, nor do they measure or define levels of proficiency in participation. 
They also do not include knowledge from the social sciences of sociology, psychology or anthropology. 
They do not, nor were they ever intended to, define a comprehensive curriculum for all Oregon students. 

The Common Curriculum Goals define a common core curriculum for all students in Oregon, but again, 
many districts may not consider it comprehensive enough. Local districts may choose to go beyond state 
requirements, and are encouraged to do so to meet local priorities. The Common Curriculum Goals and 
content standards are designed to bring some level of commonality and accountability to the educational 
experience of students around the state, but they are not exhaustive. Local districts are encouraged to 
design courses of study or units of instruction to capitalize on the unique strengths and conditions of their 
schools and communities. Districts are also encouraged to examine critically their written curriculum and 
instructional materials to reduce unintentional repetition in successive grades and focus in-depth on 
fundamental ideas and skills. 

The content standards in social science are organized in five strands: History (including United States 
history and world history), Geography, Civics, Economics and Social Science Analysis. The content 
standards and benchmarks for social science analysis should be demonstrated with appropriate content 
from the disciplinary standards and grade-level benchmarks. For example, when students select an issue 
or an event to analyze at the CIM level, it would be appropriate for students and teachers to select an 
event or issue that relates to the content of history, geography, civics and/or economics at the CIM level. 
It should not be assumed that because the content and process standards are separated for purposes of 
definition that the state intends or wishes them to be separate for purposes of instruction and/or 
assessment. 
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PASS 

Criteria 




CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 




CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 


■ The character of the 
war on the western 
and eastern fronts 
in World War I, and 
how new military 
technology 
contributed to the 
scale and duration 
of the war . 

■ How the terms of 
the Versailles 
Treaty and the 
social and 
economic 
challenges of the 
postwar decade set 
the stage for World 
War 11. 

■ How the United 
States and other 
nations responded 
to aggression in 
Europe and Asia . 

■ The military and 
economic 
mobilization of the 
United States 
during World War 
II, and its impact on 
American society. 

■ The character of the 
war in Europe and 
the Pacific, and the 
role of inventions 
and new technology 
on the course of the 
war. 


Grade 8 
Benchmark 


rapid growth of 
transportation 
networks; the 
production of 
electricity, oil, and 
steel; and the 
introduction of 
leisure time and 
products affected 
everyday life and 
business in the 
United States. 

■ reform movements 
and the rise of labor 
unions; 

The student will 
understand: 

■ Effects of 19"' 
Century reform 
movements and 
labor unions on 
women, factory 
workers, and 
minority 
populations. 

■ rise of big 
business, heavy 
industry, and 
mechanized farming; 

The student will 
understand: 

■ Effects of rapid 
industrialization 
on 19 th century 
factory owners, 
factory workers, 
city dwellers , and 
farmers. 

■ motivations for 
and impact on other 
countries of U.S. 
territorial expansion in 
the 19 th century. 


Grade 5 
Benchmark 




Grade 3 
Benchmark 




Content 

Standards 




Common 
Curriculum Goals 
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PASS 

Criteria 




Use historical 
documents, narratives, 
and other data to 
understand historical 
context and view U.S. 
history through the 
perspective of 
participants. 


CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 






CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 






Grade 8 
Benchmark 


The student will 
understand: 

■ Motivations for 
territorial 
expansion to the 
Pacific Ocean 
(“ Manifest 
Destiny) and 
overseas 
(expansionistic 
foreign policy). 

■ Effect of territorial 
expansion on 
other nations and 
their people. 

Understand the political, 
economic, and social 
causes, course, and 
impact of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

The student will 
understand: 

■ Events that led to 
the Civil War. 

■ How the Civil War 
was fought and 
won. 

■ How 
Reconstruction 
affected the 
country. 




Grade 5 
Benchmark 






Grade 3 
Benchmark 






Content 

Standards 






Common 
Curriculum Goals 




Use primary and 
secondary documents 
and historical artifacts to 
interpret historical 
events. 
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CAM/Grade 12 PASS 

Benchmark Criteria 






CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 


■ Interpret the 
relationship of 
events occurring 
over time. 

■ Identify and explain 
patterns of change 
and continuity in 
world history. 


Grade 8 
Benchmark 


■ Characteristics of 
Renaissance 
thinking, art, and 
learning. 

■ How Renaissance 
thinking 

contributed to the 
Protestant 
Reformation and 
the Age of 
Discovery. 

■ How the 
Reformation 
affected politics by 
unleashing periods 
of persecution and 
religious wars. 

» Agricultural and 
industrial 
revolutions; 

The student will 

understand : 

■ How innovations 
in industry and 
transportation 
created the factory 
system, which led 
to the Industrial 
Revolution. 

■ How the Industrial 
Revolution 
transformed 
capitalism and 
affected the 
English class 
system. 


Grade 5 
Benchmark 




Grade 3 
Benchmark 




Content 

Standards 




Common 
Curriculum Goals 
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PASS 

Criteria 




CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 




CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 




Grade 8 
Benchmark 


■ How the 
Agricultural 
Revolution 
contributed to and 
accompanied the 
Industrial 
Revolution. 

■ How science and 
education 
increased life 
expectancy in the 
1800's. 

■ Imperialism and 

colonialism in the 
late 1 9 th century; 

The student will 

understand: 

■ The concepts of 
imperialism and 

nationalism* 

■ How the Industrial 
Revolution and 
nationalism 
contributed to 
European 
imperialism 
during the 19 th 

century • 

■ How European 
colonizers 
interacted with 
indigenous 
populations of 
Africa, India and 
Southeast Asia, 
and how the native 
populations 
responded. 


Grade 5 
Benchmark 




Grade 3 
Benchmark 




Content Standards 




Common 
Curriculum Goals 
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PASS 

Criteria 






CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 






CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 






Grade 8 
Benchmark 


■ Represent and 

inteipret the 
general 

chronology of 
world history, 
using timelines 
and narratives; 

The student will: 

■ Identify 
chronologies of 
major events and 
civilizations. 

Compare and contrast 
ways of life in various 
times and cultures from 
world history, noting 
change and continuity 
over time. 




Grade 5 
Benchmark 






Grade 3 
Benchmark 






Content Standards 






Common 
Curriculum Goals 




STATE AND LOCAL 
HISTORY 

Understand and interpret 
events, issues, and 
developments in the 
history of one's family, 
local community, and 
culture. 

Understand and interpret 
the history of the state of 
Oregon. 
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PASS 

Criteria 


Understand the 
philosophy and 
principles upon which 
the government of the 
United States is based. 


CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 


Analyze how various 
provisions and 
foundational principles 
represented by the 
Constitution promote 
effective but limited 
government and apply 
to issues and policy in 
society. 


CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 


Understand how the 
Constitution can be a 
vehicle for change and 
for resolving issues as 
well as a device for 
preserving values and 
principles of society. 

The students will 
understand: 

■ Provisions for 
amending the U.S. 
Constitution and the 
Oregon 
Constitution 
including how 
amendments may be 
introduced, what is 
required for 
passage and how 
the process 
accommodates 
changing needs and 
the preservation of 
values and 
principles. 

■ The "supremacy 
clause " of the U.S. 
Constitution as a 
means of resolving 
conflicts between 
state and federal 
law. 

■ The concept of 
judicial review as a 
means of resolving 
conflict over the 
interpretation of the 
Constitution and the 
actions of 
government. 


Grade 8 
Benchmark 


Understand the purposes 
of government as stated 
in the Constitution and 
specific provisions that 
limit the power of 
government in order to 
protect the rights of 
individuals. 

The students will 
understand: 

■ The purposes of 
government as 
stated in the 
Preamble. 

■ How the power of 
government is 
limited in the 
United States. 

■ Provisions of the 
Bill of Rights that 
protect individual 
rights. 


Grade 5 
Benchmark 


Identify essential ideas 
expressed in the 
Declaration of 
Independence and the 
Constitution. 

The student will 
understand: 

■ The concept of 
rule of law. 

■ The purpose of 
laws and 
government, 
provisions to limit 
power, and the 
ability to meet 
changing needs as 
essential ideas of 
the Constitution. 


Grade 3 
Benchmark 


Identify essential ideas 
and values expressed in 
national symbols and 
patriotic songs of the 
United States. 


Content Standards 


Understand the 
principles and ideals 
upon which the 
government of the 
United States is based. 


w 

O 

§ I 

Ij 


Understand historic, 
geographic, social, and 
economic factors that 
help shape American 
society and ideas about 
government, including 
the structure and 
meaning of the 
Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

Describe the principles 
and ideals of American 
democracy (e.g., 
individual rights, public 
good, self government, 
justice, equality, popular 
sovereignty, 
constitutional 
government, rule of law, 
separation of powers, 
checks and balances, 
federalism). 
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PASS 

Criteria 


Use, analyze, and design 
geographic 
representations to 
interpret and evaluate 
information and support 
conclusions. 


Locate, map, and 
describe major physical 
and human geographic 
phenomena (e.g., 
regions of strategic 
importance, political 
boundaries, distributions 
of populations or 
cultures, geological 
fault lines, sources of 
weather patterns) 


CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 


Use, analyze, and design 
geographic 
representations to 
interpret and evaluate 
information related to a 
specific context. 


Locate places and 
regions that have 
significance within a 
specific context and 
describe their physical, 
social, cultural, 
political, and economic 
characteristics. 


CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 


Use, interpret, and 
construct geographic 
representations (maps, 
globes, charts, graphs, 
diagrams, models, 
photographs, databases) 
to analyze information, 
explain spatial 
relationships, and 
compare places. 

The student will: 

■ Understand the 
advantages and 
disadvantages of 
using various 
geographic 
representations to 
depict and solve 
geographic 
problems. 

■ Use a variety of 
geographic 
representations to 
analyze 

information , and 
make decisions 
regarding 
geographic issues. 


Locate and identify 
places, regions, and 
geographic features that 
have played prominent 
roles in historical or 
contemporary issues and 
events. 

The student will: 

■ Understand how 


Grade 8 
Benchmark 


Read, interpret, and 
prepare maps, charts, 
graphs, and other visual 
representations to 
understand geographic 
relationships. 

The student will use: 

■ Maps, charts and 
graphs to 
understand 
patterns of 
movement over 
time and space. 

■ Maps, charts, 
graphs, and 
photographs to 
analyze spatial 
distributions and 
patterns. 


Locate and identify on 
maps and globes the 
regions of the world and 
their prominent physical 
features. 

The student will 
identify: 

■ The location of 
major mountain 
ranges, deserts, 


Grade 5 
Benchmark 


Examine and prepare 
maps, charts, and other 
visual representations to 
locate places and 
interpret geographic 
information. 

The student will: 

■ Know and use 
basic map 
elements to 
answer 
geographic 
questions or 
display 
geographic 
information . 

■ Use maps and 
charts to interpret 
geographic 
information. 

■ Use other visual 
representations to 
locate, identify 
and distinguish 
physical and 
human features of 
places and 
regions. 


Locate and identify on 
maps the continents of 
the world, the 50 states 
of the United States, and 
the major physical 
features of Oregon. 

The student will know: 

■ The names of the 
continents and 


Grade 3 
Benchmark 


View and draw simple 
maps and pictures to 
locate, describe, and 
show movement among 
places. 




Content 

Standards 


Locate places and 
explain geographic 
information or 
relationships by reading, 
interpreting, and 
preparing maps and 
other geographic 
representations. 




Common 
Curriculum Goals 


Understand the spatial 
concepts of location, 
distance, direction, 
scale, movement, and 
region. 

Recognize and use 
appropriate geographic 
tools and technology 
(e.g., maps, globes, 
graphs, diagrams, aerial 
and other photographs, 
and satellite-produced 
images) to answer 
geographic questions, 
analyze spatial 
distributions and 
patterns, and solve 
geographic problems. 


Locate major physical 
and human (cultural) 
features of the Earth. 

Use maps to organize 
information about 
people, places, and 
environments in a 
spatial context. 
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Criteria 






CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 


borrowers, investors, 
producers, and 
consumers. 


Apply the concepts of 
marginal cost and 
marginal benefit in 
making economic 
decisions regarding 
financial planning, the 
use of credit, and the 
purchase of goods and 
services. 


CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 


■ People make 
economic decisions 
by comparing costs 
and benefits. 

■ Consumer demand 
and market price 
directly impact one 
another . 

■ Government 
responds to 
problems in the 
economy (rapid 
inflation or rising 
unemployment) with 
fiscal and/or 
monetary policies . 

■ Government can 
affect international 
trade through 
tariffs, quotas and 
trade agreements. 


Analyze the potential 
risks and returns of 
various investment 
opportunities in a market 
economy, including 
entrepreneurship. 

The student will be able 
to: 

■ Identify potential 
incentives and 
disincentives of 
entrepreneurship. 

■ Identify potential 
risks and returns of 
economic decisions 
under various 
economic 
conditions . 

■ Recognize how 
workers can 
increase their 
productivity by 
improving their 


Grade 8 
Benchmark 


institutions where 
people save money 
and earn interest, 
and where other 
people borrow 
money and pay 
interest. 

■ Interest rates 

provide incentives 
for borrowing. 


Understand factors that 
determine personal 
income and predict 
future earnings, based 
on plans for education 
and training. 

The students will 
understand that: 

■ A wage or salary 
is the price of 
labor, and is 
usually determined 
by the supply and 
demand for labor. 

■ People s incomes, 
in part, reflect 
choices they have 
made about 
education, 
training, skill 
development and 
careers. 


Grade 5 
Benchmark 


■ Prices rise and fall 
depending on 
supply and 
demand. 

■ Consumers 
respond 
predictably to 
fluctuations in 
price. 


Understand the 
processes of earning, 
saving, spending, 
budgeting, and record 
keeping in money 
management. 

The student will 
understand that : 

■ People earn 
income by 
exchanging their 
labor for wages 
and salaries. 

■ Saving is the part 
of income not 
spent on taxes or 
consumption. 

■ Spending involves 
exchanging money 
for goods or 
services. 


Grade 3 
Benchmark 




Identify ways of making 
money to buy a desired 
product and what it will 
cost in time and energy 
for each option. 


Content 

Standards 




Demonstrate the 
knowledge and skills 
necessary to make 
reasoned and 
responsible financial 
decisions as a consumer, 
producer, saver, and 
investor in a market 
economy. 


Common 
Curriculum Goals 


allocation of available 
resources in the U.S. 
market economy. 

Understand the role of 
government and 
institutions (i.e., banks, 
labor unions) in various 
economic systems in the 
U.S. market economy. 


Apply economic 
concepts and principles 
to issues of personal 
finance. 



o 

ERIC 



PASS 

Criteria 




Analyze and evaluate 
economic issues, 
problems, and decisions 
at local, national, or 
international levels, 
considering economic 
data, concepts, and 
theories. 


CAM/Grade 12 
Benchmark 






CIM/Grade 10 
Benchmark 


skills or by using 
tools and 
machinery. 




Grade 8 
Benchmark 






Grade 5 
Benchmark 


■ A budget is a 
record-keeping 
plan for managing 
income and 
spending. 




Grade 3 
Benchmark 






Content 

Standards 






Common 
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Curriculum and Instruction 



Benchmark 1: Primary (K-3) 

History 

Save Our History: The Star-Spangled Banner Project 

The Star-Spangled Banner is the flag that flew over Fort McHenry in Baltimore during its attack by the 
British in the War of 1812. It inspired Francis Scott Key, a U.S. lawyer held aboard a British ship in 
Baltimore Harbor, to write a poem that later became the lyrics to the national anthem. Since 1907, the Star- 
Spangled Banner has been part of the collection at the Smithsonian Institution and has hung as the 
centerpiece of the National Museum of American History in Washington, D.C. for more than 30 years. Now 
the flag needs to be cleaned, examined and preserved for future generations. 

The National Museum of American History and The History Channel together developed a teacher’s manual 
because the project provides an ideal opportunity to teach children about the flag’s history and the 
importance of its preservation. 

Lessons for K-2 include: 

♦ The Story of the Star-Spangled Banner 

♦ “Just How Big Is that Flag? Math and Measuring the Star-Spangled Banner 

♦ “The Star-Spangled Banner”: Music and Language Arts 

♦ The Smithsonian Institution and Museums Today: Learning about Museums 

♦ Preservation and the Power of Light: Science and the Star-Spangled Banner 

Interdisciplinary lessons also are included for grades 3-5 and 6-8. 

The History Channel 
Community Marketing 
235 East 45 th Street 
New York NY 10017 
Fax (212) 210-1429. 

American History for Children Grades K-4 

Children learn about history through graphics and animations, live-action portrayals of historic figures, and 
stories told from a child’s point of view. Sing-along songs with on-screen lyrics and up-beat music add to the 
engagement. Set of six videos. ($29.95 each) 

Videos that align topologically to Oregon’s grade 3 and 5 benchmarks include: 

• Early Settlers (grade 3) 

• American Independence (grade 5) 

• United States Constitution (grade 5) 

• United States Expansion (grade 5 geography). 

Crystal Productions 
1812 Johns Drive 
P.O. Box 2159 
Glenview IL 60025-2159 
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Phone (800) 255-8629 

Fax (800) 657-8149 or (847) 657-8149 

http://www.crvstalproductions.com 



GPN 

PO Box 80669 

Lincoln NE 68501-0669 

Phone: 1-800-228-4630 

Fax 1-800-306-2330 

gpn@unlingo.u nl.edu 

(GPN is a service agency of Nebraska Educational Television and the University of Nebraska— Lincoln.) 

Economics 

From the National Council on Economics Education 

• Master Curriculum Guides: Teaching Strategies K-2 

Each of the 25 lessons in this five-part instructional guide is designed to build on the world in which 
young children live. Lessons introduce students to such topics as how goods and services satisfy 
people’s wants, the world of work and the role that workers and other resources play in producing 
goods and services, the world of scarcity and the need to make choices, specialization and 
interdependence, producers and consumers, and the role that money plays in that exchange. Also 
includes several learning center activities, a puppet play, and two final lesson reviews. ($25.95) 

• Personal Finance Economics: K-2: Pocketwise 

This 14-lesson curriculum unit is designed to show students how they can use economic knowledge 
and decision making skills to make better decisions in real world situations. Each lesson begins with 
a story the teacher reads to the students related to student activities. Lessons introduce economics 
concepts such as scarcity and choices, opportunity cost, wants, consumers, goods/services, money, 
interdependence, human capital, and prices. They discuss topics such as how people get money, types 
of money and its purchasing power, decisions involving how to use money, planned and unplanned 
decisions, the influence of advertising on spending decisions, saving, budgeting and credit. A 
culminating lesson reviews the personal finance concepts taught in earlier lessons. Lessons also 
provide suggestions for reinforcing economic concepts within other subject areas and through 
children’s literature, family activities and community involvement. ($24.95) 

• Choice & Changes El (Grades 2-4): Work, Resources and Choices 

Activities teaching key economic concepts and demonstrating the critical link between education and 
future productivity in society are included in these 22 lessons. Students discover what being a worker 
means; they study pictures of workers who produce goods and workers who produce services, and 
observe workers on a field trip. Students interview workers in the community and create a wall mural 
of class members as future workers. In other lessons, students produce a product and attempt to 
improve it by using their creativity. They learn to identify alternatives that create choices and their 
opportunity costs. They participate in a skit about setting goals and play a game that illustrates how 
obstacles can be overcome. Each lesson includes a focus for the at-risk student, teaching procedures, 
activities for evaluation, a glossary and extension activities for students to connect themes with their 
own lives. (Teacher Resource Manual $23.95; Student Activities $7.95; Student Journals [30]; 
$39.95) 

National Council on Economics Education 
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(800) 338-1192 

www.nationalcouncil.org 

www.economicsamerica.org 



Non-fiction Reading 

Appleseeds Magazine 

Nine thematic issues per year filled with articles, interviews, stories and activities that develop interest and 
skills in vocabulary, geography, history, math and science. Reading in the content area is engaging and 
informative. ($26.95 for 9 issues; $15.95 for 9 issues in bulk [more than 3]; back issues also available singly 
or in bulk). 

(800)821-0115 

www.cobblestonepub.com 

Internet Connections 

HotLinks for Social Studies 

Offers five elementary school topics— including America, explorers, geography, heroes and holidays— in book 
form. Points you to more than 60 Web sites per topic, each one reviewed by educators for quality, 
appropriateness and relevance. ($29.95 each or $1 19.75 for all five books and Web sites) 

Classroom Connect 
431 Madrid Avenue 
Torrance C A 90501-1430 
(800)638-1639 
http://www.classroom.com 
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Benchmark 2: Elementary (4-5) 

History 

Cobblestone Magazine (Discover American History) 

Nine issues per year on American history themes. Designed for students in grades 4-9, each issue combines 
articles and sidebars with historic images, primary documents, maps, illustrations, timelines and activities 
that bring history to life. The Organization of American Historians Magazine of History calls Cobblestone, 
“a very special, highly recommended social studies magazine. It is rich in ideas, challenging the student to 
think.... It is respectful of young people, their intelligence and their need for thoughtful discussion.” ($26.95 
for 9 issues; $15.95 for 9 issues in bulk [more than 3]; back issues also available singly at $4.95 or in bulk 
[contact Cobblestone for price]). 

(800)821-0115 

www.cobblestonepub.com 



U.S. Biographies 

The U.S. Biography Series is a set of seven teacher resource units and seven student books which explore 
and describe the lives of 98 who affected the course of American history. These seven multicultural 
curriculum units offer a living record of the story of the United States. The teacher resource units contain 
lessons on individuals who changed their world and ours. Each lesson includes objectives, background notes, 
enrichment suggestions, three- to four-page reproducible biography narratives (14 biographies per book) and 
additional reproducible students handouts. The student books contain a three- to four-page biography 
narrative on each individuals. Personalities listed in Oregon’s 5 th grade benchmarks include: Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Lewis and Clark, Susan B. Anthony, Frederick Douglass, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Abraham Lincoln, Sitting Bull, Thomas Edison and Henry Ford. Reading level: 4.0- 
5.0. ($19.95 for each teacher resource unit; $4.95 for each student book) 

Saddleback Educational, Inc. 

3505 Cadillac Avenue, Bldg. F-9 
Costa Mesa, C A 92626-1443 
Phone (888) SDL-BACK 
Fax (714) 545-1108 
info@sdlback.com 

Civics 

We the People 

This nationally acclaimed program focuses on the history and principles of the U.S. Constitution and Bill of 
Rights for upper elementary, middle and high school students. The We the People... curriculum not only 
enhances students’ understanding of the institutions of American constitutional democracy, it also helps 
them identify the contemporary relevance of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. In an evaluation by 
Educational Testing Service, it was found that We the People. . . students significantly outperformed 
comparison students on every topic studied. The program’s culminating activity is a simulated congressional 
hearing where students demonstrate their knowledge as they evaluate, take and defend positions on relevant 
historical and contemporary constitutional issues. (Classroom set including 30 We the People student books, 
teacher’s guide, instructional packet, multiple choice tests, materials for performance assessment and a 
sample certificate of achievement $175.00 soft cover; $475.00 hard cover) 
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Free classroom sets may be available from your congressional district coordinator. For the name of your 
district coordinator, contact: 



Marilyn Cover 
Classroom Law Project 
620 SW Main Street, Suite 102 
Portland OR 97207 
Phone (503) 224-4424 

or 

Center for Civic Education 
5 146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas CA 91302-1467 
Phone (818) 591-9321 
Fax (8 18) 591-9330 
www.civic.ed.org 

Geography 

Click and Learn 

Educational software designed to help students memorize important information. Students race the clock to 
learn names and locations of countries of the world, 50 states of the United States and more. Teachers also 
can create their own drills. 

Click and Learn Software 
PO Box 2567 
Bartlesville OK 74005) 

(888) 254-2550 

http://www.clickandlearn.com 

Economics 

From the National Council on Economics Education 



• Choices and Changes Eli (Grades 4-6) You Can Be An Inventor: Human Capital and 
Entrepreneurship 

Includes 17 days worth of activities for at-risk students. Lessons and activities teach key economics 
concepts such as economic resources, innovation, basic economic questions, specialization and profit 
and demonstrate the critical link between education and future productivity in society. Lessons 
introduce the nature of inventions and innovations and emphasize that every individual can be 
creative. They examine what must be accomplished before a product is sold-assessing consumer 
appeal by conducting a consumer survey, organizing for production and quality control and 
developing a promotion plan. Students actually create, produce and sell a product of their choice. 
They evaluate their productions and take part in an Invention Fair. ($23.95 teacher resource manual; 
$7.95 student activities; $39.95 student journals) 



• The Community Publishing Company 

Includes 33' lessons with background, activities and student handouts. Lessons are organized around 
six topics: research the community (community resourpes.j community tour, visiting a business and 
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community interview); write about the community (reports and art activities); form a publishing 
company (resources, production, prices, and credit); produce a book about the community (write, 
illustrate, and publish a book); sell the community book (advertising, marketing, and the sale of the 
book); and analyze the business results. Through this involving and motivating program, students 
leam scarcity, opportunity cost, trade-offs, productivity, economic institutions and incentives, 
exchange, money, interdependence, markets and prices, and supply and demand. ($56.95 teacher 
resource manual; $12.95 student activity book) 

• Personal Finance Economics 3-5: $mart Spending and Saving 

Designed to show students how they can use economic knowledge to make better decisions in real 
world situations as spenders, savers, borrowers and money managers. Children create a spending 
diary and analyze spending choices they make by considering costs and benefits. Strategies for saving 
and reasons for borrowing or lending are included. A board game illustrates the advantages of 
budgeting and the perils of poor money management. Lessons provide suggestions for reinforcing the 
economic concepts within other subject areas and through children’s literature, family activities and 
community involvement. ($24.95) 

• Master Curriculum Guide Teaching Strategies Grades 3-4 

Includes 15 lessons designed to make teaching and learning economics exciting and rewarding by 
building on the world in which third and fourth graders live. Students take part in a trading activity, 
bookmark production activity, engage in a classroom competition, conduct interviews, perform skits 
and take part in a simulation. Discussion, reading and writing clarify and reinforce such economic 
concepts as goods and services, scarcity, wants, resources, decision making, productivity, 
specialization, producers/consumers, barter, money, interdependence, supply and demand, 
competition, taxes, entrepreneurship, and division of labor. ($24.95) 

• Master Curriculum Guide Teaching Strategies 5-6 

• Includes 15 lessons which tap interest in business through production activities, role plays, and 
market simulations. Lessons use models, flow charts and graphs to study economic systems, decision 
making, productivity, specialization, profit/loss, markets, supply and demand, and the role of 
government. Suggestions are included for reinforcing the concepts within other subject areas and 
through family activities, the newspaper and community involvement. ($24.95) 

National Council on Economics Education 
(800)338-1192 
www.nationalcouncil.org 
www.economicsamerica.org 



Econ and Me 

Award-winning video series composed of five 15-minute video programs, each focusing on a central 
economic concept: scarcity, opportunity costs, consumption, production, and interdependence. The videos 
revolve around four children and their invisible friend who helps them think through their own real-life 
economic problems and understand basic economic concepts. Animation recaps the economic problems and 
concepts presented. The teacher’s guide includes a pre/post test, video program summaries, discussion 
questions and activities, teaching plans, masters of student activities and extension activities. ($95.00 video 
kit) 

Agency for Instructional Technology 

800-457-4509. 55 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Library Resources 



The Importance Of 

This series presents the lives of some of the world’s most influential men and women. With an abundance of 
quotes from histories, biographies and autobiographies, the books enliven and document the contributions of 
prominent people as well as place each individual in a historical context. Ideal research tools for all readers. 
Reading level: 5-8; interest level: 4-12 

• Christopher Columbus ( 1 992) 

• Hernando Cortes (1996) 

• Cesar Chavez ( 1 996) 

• Martin Luther King, Jr. (1998) 

• Thomas Jefferson (1993) 

• Thomas Edison (1994) 

• Benjamin Franklin ( 1 992) 

• Louis Pasteur ( 1 995) 

(Individual titles: $17.96; $13.96 for 10 or more of the same title) 

Greenhaven Press, Inc. 

PO Box 289009 
San Diego CA 
(800)231-5163 
www.greenhaven.com 

Internet Connections 

HotLinks for Social Studies 

Offers five elementary school topics— including America, explorers, geography, heroes and holidays— in book 
form. Points you to more than 60 Web sites per topic, each one reviewed by educators for quality, 
appropriateness and relevance. ($29.95 each or $1 19.75 for all five books and Web sites) 

Classroom Connect 
43 1 Madrid Avenue 
Torrance C A 90501-1430 
(800) 638-1639 
http ://www.classroom.com 



CyberTrips 

Allows you to take your class on virtual field trips to Egypt, Washington, D.C., Kenya, Paris, Mt. Everest, 
the Himalayas and other places around the world. Each CyberTrip unit consists of a 64-page curriculum 
guide, plus a resource-rich Web site. At the heart of each unit is a series of 18 tour stops emphasizing 
geography, history and culture. Each stop offers detailed teacher notes, questions to guide students’ online 
research and a brief hands-on activity for assessing student learning. Stops on the tour can be made in any 
order for maximum flexibility. Designed for students in grades 4-8. ($49.95 each or $199.95 for all five) 

Classroom Connect 
43 1 Madrid Avenue 
Torrance, CA 90501-1430 
(800) 638-1639 

http://www.classroom.com \ 
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Benchmark 3: Middle School (6-8) 

History 

Cobblestone Magazine (Discover American History) 

Nine issues per year on American history themes. Designed for students in grades 4-9, each issue combines 
articles and sidebars with historic images, primary documents, maps, illustrations, timelines and activities 
that bring history to life. The Organization of American Historians Magazine of History calls Cobblestone, 
“a very special, highly recommended social studies magazine. It is rich in ideas, challenging the student to 
think.. . .It is respectful of young people, their intelligence and their need for thoughtful discussion.” ($26.95 
for 9 issues; $15.95 for 9 issues in bulk [more than 3]; back issues also available singly at $4.95 or in bulk 
[contact Cobblestone for price]). 

(800) 821-0115 
www.cobblestonepub.com 

A & E Classroom and The History Channel Classroom 

Daily programming on a variety of historical topics. Also available on video. A & E offers Biography 
magazine. The Idea Book for Educators provides teaching suggestions for various programs. 

A & E (4 to 5 a.m. Pacific time) 

www.AandE.com 

The History Channel (3 to 4 a.m. Pacific time) 

www.HistoryChannel.com 

Calliope Magazine (Exploring World History) 

Nine issues per year on world history topics. Each 48-page issue offers major articles that broaden the 
reader’s understanding of the theme. Maps and timelines, illustrations and relevant art from major museums 
complement the text. A wide variety of activities and regular departments, such as “Fun With Words,” “Past 
is Present,” and “Digging Up the Past,” which focuses on recent archeological discoveries and interviews 
with experiences and budding archeologists-pique student interest. Quality, grade-level correct and 
historically accurate world history readings and activities for students in grades 4-9. ($26.95 for 9 issues; 
$15.95 for 9 issues in bulk [more than 3]; back issues also available singly at $4.95 or in bulk [contact 
Cobblestone for price]) 

(800) 821-0115 

www.cobblestonepub.com 

World History Series 

Each book in the series offers an overview of an important historical event or period. Primary and secondary 
source quotations; comprehensive bibliographies, black and white photos. Numerous titles; those aligned 
topologically to Oregon’s grade 8 benchmarks include: 

• Ancient Greece ( 1 994) 

• Aztec Civilization (1995) 

• The Collapse of the Roman Republic (1998) 

• The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1998) 

• Egypt of the Pharaohs (1996) 

• The Roman Empire ( 1 994) 

• The Roman Republic (1004) 5 V 

• The Age of Feudalism ( 1 994) 
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• The Crusades (1995) 

• The Early Middle Ages (1995) 

• The Late Middle Ages (1995) 

• The Reformation (1996) 

• The Renaissance (1998) 

• The Industrial Revolution (1998) 

• The History of Slavery ( 1 997) 

Reading Level 6-9; Interest level: 4-12 

(Individual titles: $17.96; $13.96 10 or more, same title) 

Greenhaven Press, Inc. 

PO Box 289009 
San Diego CA 
(800) 231-5163 
www.greenhaven.com 

Time-Life Theme Explorers 

Multimedia Resources, Lost Civilizations: Rome, Lost Civilizations: Greece and other books and videos 
support instruction in U.S. and world history and world cultures. (Theme Explorers: $129.95 includes 
teaching materials and 30 copies each of four student newspapers, special web site for Time-Life Theme 
Explorers users with hot-links to other curriculum web sites). 

Time Life Education 
Dept. FC57 
PO Box 85026 
Richmond VA 23285-5026 
(800) 449-2010 
http://www.timelifeedu.com 

Public Broadcasting Service Videos 

Originally aired on PBS television stations, these videos on numerous historical topics are now available for 
school or home use. Resources designed to optimize the video programs are available through subscription to 
the PBS video database of America’s History and Culture Online. 

PBS Video 

1320 Braddock Place 

Alexandria VA 22314-1698 

Phone (800) 344-3337 

Fax (703) 739-5269 

http://shop.pbs.org/education/ 

Civics 

We the People 

This nationally acclaimed program focuses on the history and principles of the U.S. Constitution and Bill of 
Rights for upper elementary, middle and high school students. The We the People... curriculum not only 
enhances students’ understanding of the institutions of American constitutional democracy, it also helps 
them identify the contemporary relevance of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. In an evaluation by 
Educational Testing Service, it was found that We the People. . . students significantly outperformed 
comparison students on every topic studied. The program’s culminating activity is a simulated congressional 
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hearing where students demonstrate their knowledge as they evaluate, take and defend positions on relevant 
historical and contemporary constitutional issues. (Classroom set including 30 We the People student books, 
teacher’s guide, instructional packet, multiple choice tests, materials for performance assessment and a 
sample certificate of achievement $175.00 soft cover; $475.00 hard cover) 

Free classroom sets may be available from your congressional district coordinator. For the name of your 
district coordinator, contact: 

Marilyn Cover 
Classroom Law Project 
620 SW Main Street, Suite 102 
Portland OR 97207 
Phone (503) 224-4424 

or 

Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas CA 91302-1467 
Phone (818) 591-9321 
Fax (818) 591-9330 
www.civic.ed.org 

Curriculum for Civic Education and Law Studies 

Materials for government, U.S. history, world history, mock trials, civic participation, sports and law, and 
business. Receive CRF’s free publications: Bill of Rights in Action, Sports & the Law, and Network. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(800) 488-4CRF 

crf@crf-use.org 

http://www.crf-use.org 

Economics 

From the National Council on Economics Education 

• Master Curriculum Guide Teaching Strategies 5-6 

Includes 1 5 lessons which tap interest in business through production activities, role plays, and 
market simulations. Lessons use models, flow charts and graphs to study economic concepts such as 
economic systems, decision making, productivity, specialization, profit/loss, markets, supply and 
demand, and the role of government. Suggestions for reinforcing the concepts within other subject 
areas and through family activities, the newspaper and community involvement are included. 
($24.95) 

• Focus: Middle School Economics 

19 lessons divided into units focusing on each of six roles (decision maker, consumer, worker, 
citizen, saver, global participant) and how economic decision making and content is relevant to each 
one. Uses interactive activities that apply economic understanding to real world situations. Lessons 
within each unit teach economic content relevant to the role, including demand/supply, opportunity 
cost, exchange, inflation, productive resources, profit, public goods, Gross Domestic Product and 
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trade barriers. The evaluation section in each unit includes a journal writing activity related to 
students’ changing roles in the economy. The final lesson is a game reviewing the economic concepts 
taught in the curriculum. ($27.95) 

• Personal Finance Economics 6-8: Money in the Middle 

This 10-lesson curriculum shows students how they can use economic knowledge and decision 
making skills to make better decisions as spenders, savers, borrowers and money managers in real 
world situations. The lessons focus on personal finance decisions that middle school students make or 
will make in the next few years. Students learn about trade offs and marginal benefits by planning a 
thirteenth birthday party. They compare various brands and models of products. They use a decision- 
making model and the concepts of opportunity costs and trade offs to make spending decisions 
involving whether or not to buy expensive athletic shoes or go on a planned class trip to Washington, 
D.C. Students participate in a simulation in which they compare compound and simple interest and 
work in small groups in a “race” to see which group will be the first to be millionaires. They role play 
a young couple developing a spending plan and develop a 60-second public service announcement on 
the economics of decisions relating to staying in school and seeking post-secondary education. 
Lessons provide suggestions for reinforcing the economic concepts within other subject areas and 
through children’s literature, family activities and community involvement. $24.95 

• Economics and the Environment: EcoDetectives 

This curriculum contains 1 8 engaging, thought-provoking independent lessons that help middle 
school students apply economic reasoning to important environmental issues such as protecting 
endangered species, recycling, and resource depletion. For example, students determine why, in spite 
of today’s emphasis on recycling, bottles, cans and papers are routinely tossed into landfills. Students 
also discuss why people sometimes kill wildlife listed as endangered. They discuss policies that 
might save endangered salmon and spur park protection. Assessment includes multiple choice, and 
essay questions and a journal- writing activity. ($29.95) 

National Council on Economics Education 
(800) 338-1192 
www.nationalcouncil.org 
www.economicsamerica.org 

Social Science Analysis 

We the People ... Project Citizen 

This civic education program for middle school students promotes competent and responsible participation 
in state and local government. It actively engages students in learning how to monitor and influence public 
policy. As a class project, students work together to identify and study a public policy issue. In an 
interactive, cooperative process, the class is divided into four teams. Each team undertakes specific tasks 
related to the policy issue. The final product is a portfolio displaying each group’s work. Project Citizen is 
also available in Spanish (Nosotros El Pueblo... Proyecto Ciudadano) (Classroom set of 30 books $150.00; 
teacher guide $10.00) 

Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabases, CA 91302-1467) 

Phone (818)591-9321 
Fax (818) 591-9330. 
www.civic.ed.org 
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Internet Connections 



Offers five middle school topics— including ancient civilizations, civil rights, civil war, geography and 
presidents— in book form. Points you to more than 60 Web sites per topic, each one reviewed by educators 
for quality, appropriateness and relevance. ($29.95 each or $1 19.75 for all five books and Web sites) 

Classroom Connect 
43 1 Madrid Avenue 
Torrance CA 90501-1430 
(800)638-1639 
http://www.classroom.com 

CyberTrips 

Allows you to take your class on virtual field trips to Egypt, Washington, D.C., Kenya, Paris, Mt. Everest 
and the Himalayas. Each CyberTrip consists of a 64-page curriculum guide, plus a resource-rich Web site. At 
the heart of each unit is a series of 18 tour stops emphasizing geography, history and culture. Each stop 
offers detailed teacher notes, questions to guide students’ online research and a brief hands-on activity for 
assessing student learning. Stops can be made in any order for maximum flexibility. Designed for students in 
grades 4-8. ($49.95 each or $199.95 for all five) 

Classroom Connect 
43 1 Madrid Avenue 
Torrance C A 90501-1430 
(800) 638-1639 
http ://www.classroom.com 
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CIM Benchmark: High School (9-10) 
History 



New Deal Network, Franklin & Eleanor Roosevelt Institute 

This Web site provides research and teaching resources (including complete lesson plans) devoted to the 
public works and art projects of the New Deal. 

http://newdeal.feri.org/ 

The Holocaust 

128-page soft cover text examining what happened and its impact on today’s society. Text discusses the 
cultural, socioeconomic, geographic and political forces that led to the Holocaust. Reading level: 6-7 
(student text: $12.50; teacher’s Manual: $10.50; discounts for larger orders) 

Phone (800) 872-8893 
Fax (5 16) 454-1834 
www.globefearon.com 

Turning Points in World History 

The Rise of Nazi Germany (1999); 240 pages. One of eight titles in a new anthology series focusing on the 
momentous events that changed the course of human history. Each book presents a collection of engaging 
essays edited and structures to enhance their accessibility. An introduction places the event in its historical 
context. Each subsequent essay is preceded by a precise summary of the author’s main points. Reading 
level: Young adult (Individual paperback $12.96; hardcover $20.96) 

Greenhaven Press, Inc. 

PO Box 289009 
San Diego CA 
(800) 231-5163 
www.greenhaven.com 

The Holocaust: The Voices and Faces of History’s Great Tragedy 

Developed with the New Jersey Commission on Holocaust Education, this 24-page magazine personalizes 
the Holocaust through oral histories, role-playing activities and other exercises. Designed for students in 
grades 6-8. ($5.00 each) 

1 -800-SCHOLASTIC 
www.scholastic.com 



Web Sites on the Holocaust 

Cybracy of Holocaust http://remember.org 

U.S. Holocaust Museum, Washington, D.C. http://www.ushmm.org/holo.htm 

Yad Vashem Web site on Internet http://www.vad-vashem.org.il 

Anti-Defamation League 

Low-cost print and non-print materials for students of all levels organized around five themes: Remembering 
the Holocaust (curriculum material), In Their Own Words (children’s books), Holocaust Resistance and 
Holocaust Rescue (videos and publications). 
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Anti-Defamation League 
823 United Nations Plaza 
New York NY 10017 
Phone (888) 343-5540 
Fax (201)652-1973 

A&E Classroom and The History Channel Classroom 

Daily programming on a variety of historical topics. Also available on video. A&E offers Biography 
magazine. The Idea Book for Educators provides teaching suggestions for various programs. 

A & E (4 to 5 a.m. Pacific time) 

www.AandE.com 

The History Channel (3 to 4 a.m. Pacific time) 

www.HistoryChannel.com 



Public Broadcasting Service Videos 

Originally aired on PBS television stations, these videos on numerous historical topics are now available for 
school or home use. Resources designed to optimize the video programs are available through subscription to 
the PBS video database of America’s History and Culture Online. 

PBS Video 

1320 Braddock Place 

Alexandria VA 223 14-1698 

Phone (800) 344-3337 

Fax (703) 739-5269 

http ://shop.pbs.org/ education/ 

Civics 

We the People... 

This nationally acclaimed program focuses on the history and principles of the U.S. Constitution and Bill of 
Rights for upper elementary, middle and high school students. The We the People... curriculum not only 
enhances students’ understanding of the institutions of American constitutional democracy, it also helps 
them identify the contemporary relevance of the Constitution and Bill of Rights. In an evaluation by 
Educational Testing Service, it was found that We the People ... students significantly outperformed 
comparison students on every topic studied. The program’s culminating activity is a simulated congressional 
hearing where students demonstrate their knowledge as they evaluate, take and defend positions on relevant 
historical and contemporary constitutional issues. (Classroom set including 30 We the People student books, 
teacher’s guide, instructional packet, multiple choice tests, materials for performance assessment and a 
sample certificate of achievement $175.00 soft cover; $475.00 hard cover) 

Free classroom sets may be available from your congressional district coordinator. For the name of your 
district coordinator, contact: 

Marilyn Cover 
Classroom Law Project 
620 SW Main Street, Suite 102 
Portland OR 97207 
Phone (503) 224-4424 

or 
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Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas CA 91302-1467 
Phone (818) 591-9321 
Fax (818) 591-9330 
www.civic.ed.org 

Curriculum for Civic Education and Law Studies 

Materials for government, U.S. history, world history, mock trials, civic participation, sports and law, and 
business. Receive the Constitutional Rights Foundation’s free publications: Bill of Rights in Action, Sports & 
the Law and Network. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(800) 488-4CRF 
crf@crf-use.org 
http://www.crf-use.org 

The United Nations at Work 

This publication presents the history of the United Nations, its structures and its changing role in 
international peacekeeping. (1995). 32 pages. Free Teacher’s Guide; $6.95. 

Close Up Publishing 
44 Canal Center Plaza 
Alexandria VA 223 1 4- 1 592) 

(800) 765-3131 
www.closeup.org 

Economics 

From the National Council on Economics Education 

• Geography: Focus on Economics 

12 lessons highlighting some of the ways geography and economics can be integrated. Lessons focus 
on two specific geographic perspectives-spatial and ecological-to help students understand patterns 
and processes and the interrelationships of living and nonliving elements. Lessons focus on 
geography and international trade, exchange rates, Gross Domestic Product, trade barriers, 
demographics and economic information using maps and graphs, and externalities. ($25.95) 

• Civics and Government: Focus on Economics 

16 lessons highlighting economic content in topics traditionally taught in government or civics class. 
These include interactive activities designed to provide students with active, highly personalized 
experiences with economics. They focus on topics and issues such as: how the Constitution has 
shaped the US economic system, is economic freedom necessary for political freedom, what are the 
costs and benefits of voting, how has federal government spending changed, what are the economic 
functions of government, how do economic conditions influence the outcome of presidential 
elections, how do economic solutions to pollution differ from political solutions, why isn’t income 
more equally distributed, and why do governments limit international trade. ($25.95) 

• United States History: Focus on Economics 
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15 lessons using economic principles and reasoning in different historical contexts to help explain 
people’s behavior throughout history. Students discover how significant events in U.S. social history- 
-such as prohibition and the breaking of the color barrier in baseball— reflected changes in incentives. 
Primary source materials are used extensively in the program. ($27.95) 

• Focus: High School Economics 

Opens with an exploration of scarcity and choice as it relates to planning a prom and figuring a 
personal budget. Students then examine broad social goals of an economy, the stock market, human 
capital investment in education, income distribution, price and markets, price controls, demand 
elasticity, productivity, externalities, competition, marginalism, the circular flow, public goods, 
public choice economics, and aggregate supply and demand. All 20 lessons provide application of 
economic understanding to real world situations and contexts and provide teachers with background 
information, teaching procedures, student handouts and an assessment activity. ($29.95) 

• United States History: Eyes on the Economy 

Helps students understand events in U.S. history more deeply by having them solve mysteries in U.S. 
economic history, applying economic principles, examining evidence gathered by economic 
historians, and then drawing logical conclusions. For example, why was Homer Plessy unsuccessful 
in his attempt to strike down segregation in the South in 1896, yet Rosa Parks succeeded in 1955? 
Volume One includes eight units (U.S. history through the Civil War); Volume Two includes nine 
units (Civil War through the 20 th Century). Lessons include summaries of key historical facts and 
economic principles, instructional materials needed, teaching procedures, a closure activity, and 
student handouts. They make use of care studies, experiential exercises, group work, lecture, class 
discussion, reading and writing) ($34.95 for Volume One; $38.95 for Volume Two; $58.95 for both 
volumes) 

• Choices and Changes J 11 (Grades 8-9) 

This teaching packet includes 1 6 days worth of activities for the at-risk student. Innovative lessons 
teach key economic concepts, such as opportunity cost, cost/benefit analysis, incentives, productivity, 
and human capital, and demonstrate the critical link between education and future productivity in 
society. Students learn what employers are looking for in prospective employees and conduct 
interviews and practices job applications. They are introduced to the necessity of choice making 
alternatives available, and the costs and benefits of choices. They participate in a production 
simulation and examine the nature of human capital, and the kinds of skills they will need to enter the 
job market. They create and examine their own personal timeline, learn about jobs of the future, and 
develop action plans after setting goals for the future. A journal activity connects the content of each 
lessons to students’ own lives. ($23.95 for teacher resource manual; $7.95 for student activities; 
$39.95 for student journals) 

National Council on Economics Education 
(800) 338-1192 

www.nationalcouncil.org 

www.economicsamerica.org 



Social Science Analysis 

From the Social Science Education Consortium 

• The New Deal: Government and the Economy 



The relationship between government and the economic system created by the New Deal raised 
questions that remain with us today. Students examine those questions as they learn about the 
government’s efforts to provide relief, stimulate recovery and reform the economic system. 

• The Progressive Era: The Limits of Reform 

Urbanization, industrialization, and immigration-these forces gave rise to the progressive movement 
at the turn of the century. This unit describes the problems the progressives sought to address, as well 
as the reforms they proposed. A central issue throughout is to what extent government should be 
responsible for protecting the people. Current regulatory issues are examined in that light. 

(Student booklets: $3.50 [$2.75 for orders of 75 or more]; teacher guide $2.00 or free with orders of 20 or 
more copies of the same unit) 

Social Science Education Consortium 

PO Box 21270 

Boulder CO 80308-4270 

Phone (303) 492-8154 

Fax (303) 449-3925. 

Choices for the 21 st Century 

At the heart of each Choices unit is a range of contrasting policy options. By exploring a spectrum of 
alternatives, students are better able to articulate their own views on pressing issues. Choices units provide 
students the tools to clarify and refine their opinions. Each unit draws on balanced scholarship to develop 
engaging lessons and extensive background reading that link history to current events. Topics with 
topological alignment to CIM benchmarks: 

♦ Crisis. Conscience and Choices; Weimer Germany and the Rise of Hitler confronts students with 
the troubling legacy of the triumph of Nazism in a carefully crafted democratic system. Students 
are challenged to apply the lessons from the Weimer era to assessing the future of democracy at 
home and abroad (84 pages, one week, $12.00) 

♦ Ending the War Against Japan: Science. Morality and the Atomic Bomb engages students in the 
political, military and ethical questions that entered into the decision to drop atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The unit delves into the origins of atomic physics and examines the 
interplay between science and policy that shaped the Manhattan Project (102 pages, one week, 
$ 12 . 00 ) 

Choices for the 2 1 st Century Education Project 
Watson Institute for International Studies 
Brown University 
Box 1948 

Providence RI 02912 
Phone (401) 863-3155 
Fax (401) 863-1247 
http://www.choices.edu 

Public Policy Packets 

These policy packets offer readings, discussion questions and interactive activities to address current debates 
over particular public policy issues. The two most recent packets are The Immigration Debate and Terrorism 
in America. 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
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601 South Kingsley Drive 
Los Angeles CA 90005 
Phone (800) 488-4CRF 
Fax (213) 386-0549. 

http://www.crf-use.org 



Bill of Rights Video Series 

These five provocative videos tell the stories of citizens who have been directly affected by key Bill of 
Rights issues. These firsthand accounts, coupled with keen constitutional commentary, provide students with 
a balanced and personal look at some of the nation’s most talked about issues. The video series includes: 
Sentenced to Die (capital punishment and the Eighth Amendment); To Keep and Bear Arms (gun control and 
the Second Amendment); For Which It Stands (flag burning and the First Amendment); One Nation Under 
God? (school prayer and the First Amendment); Students’ Right to Privacy (drug testing and the Fourth 
Amendment). 

Close Up Publishing 
44 Canal Center Plaza 
Alexandria VA 22314-1592 
(800) 765-3131 
www.closeup.org 

Get Out Spoke’n! Campaign 

Get Out Spoke’n!, the campaign by youth to make the United States more bike friendly, is underway. A 32- 
page campaign guide for students and a companion guide for educators are available from Earth Force at no 
charge. The goals of the campaign are to reduce air pollution and traffic congestion by making it safer, easier 
and more fun for people to use bicycles in their own communities; to promote independent transportation for 
youth and to help young people get involved in civic life. Campaign materials are designed to support 
educators and teams of young people in organizing their own campaign projects through conducting 
research, choosing a goal that addresses their community’s needs and planning and carrying out a project that 
meets that goal. Teachers will need to modify the project somewhat to address Oregon’s content standards in 
social science analysis. 

Earth Force 

1908 Mount Vernon Avenue, Second Floor 

Alexandria VA 22301 

800-23-FORCE 

www.earthforce.org 

All Grade Levels 



Outline maps Online 

This Houghton Mifflin site provides a comprehensive listing of outline maps you can print from the Internet. 

http://www.eduplace.com/ss/ssmaps/index.html 



History Matters! 

The “Ideas, Notes and News About History Education” pamphlet published 10 times a year is a membership 
benefit of the National Council on History Education. Each issue includes a thought-provoking article about 
history education, a listing of low-cost resources, a regular feature called “The History Teaching Clinic,” and 
a council calendar of professional development activities. ($30 annual membership) 
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National Council for History Education, Inc. 

26915 Westwood Road 
Suite B-2 

Westlake OH 44145-4657) 

Phone (440) 835-1776 
Fax (440)835-1295 
www.historv.org/nche 

CD-ROMs, videos, posters, books, timelines, maps, atlases, videodiscs 
A wealth of low-cost materials topologically aligned to Oregon’s social sciences benchmarks. 

Crystal Productions 
Box 2159 

Glenview IL 60025-2159 

Phone (800) 255-8629 

Fax (800) 657-8149 or (847) 657-8149 

http://www.crvstalproductions.com 

custserv@crvstalproductions . com 

Cambridge Social Studies 

PO Box 2153, Dept. SS10 

Charleston WV 25328-2153 

Phone (800) 468-4227 

Fax (800) FAX ON US. 

http://www.cambridgeol.com/cambridge/ 

The School Company 
Department SOC98 
PO Box 5379 
Vancouver WA 98668 
Phone (800) 543-0998 
Fax (800)518-2514 
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Sheltered Instruction 



Sheltered Instruction is an approach to teaching mainstream content to second language learners who have 
intermediate levels of proficiency in English and have some literacy skills in either English or their primary 
language. Sheltered instruction and the term SDAIE (Specially Designed Academic Instruction in English) 
are often used interchangeably. 

Explore America (Ballard and Tighe) 

This program engages students in higher order cognitive and language skills as they learn about America’s 
rich history. Lesson plans are arranged in an INTO, THROUGH, and BEYOND format and provide creative 
teaching strategies, holistic assessment tools, literature connections, and multimedia suggestions. The 
program includes seven student unit books (The Land and People Before Columbus, The Age of Exploration, 
Settling the English Colonies, The War for Independence, The Westward Movement, The American People 
Then and Now), a teacher’s edition, a book of resource masters, a 22 l A foot time line, seven large posters, 
and 25 U.S. maps. Price varies by number of students in the class (i.e., 5-student class set $650.00; 10- 
student class set $1,005.00, etc). A topically aligned literature collection is available separately ($89.00). 

Explore the United States (Ballard-Tighe) 

Details the history of the United States from the framing of the Constitution to World War I. This new and 
complete social studies program features an easy-to-read student textbook, a teacher’s edition, useful books 
of assessment tools and resource masters, a colorfully illustrated timeline, five large posters of important 
scenes from U.S. history and a set of 25 full-color relief maps of the United States. In the textbook, key 
vocabulary words are defined and highlighted especially for Limited English 

Proficiency students, and each chapter contains a comprehensive summary and links to other chapters. Well- 
known artwork from museums and historical sites across the country enhances each chapter. 

Price varies by number of students in the class (i.e., 5-student class set $610.00; 10-student class set $925.00, 
etc). A topically aligned literature collection is available separately ($ 1 15.00). 

Explore the Ancient World (Ballard-Tighe) 

Tells the story of world history from the time before written history to the fall of Rome. Major units focus on 
the beginning of civilizations in prehistoric times, the Near East and Africa, Greece, India, China and Rome. 
This complete social studies program includes the student textbook, a teacher’s edition, a book of assessment 
tools, a timeline, six large posters, and 25 world maps. Price varies by number of students in the class (i.e., 5- 
student class set $605.00; 10-student class set $915.00, etc). A topically aligned literature collection is 
available separately ($78.00). 
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Web: Editorial Cartoons 



Editorial Cartoonists 

http://www.politicalcartoons.com/ 

Cartoon Bank 

http ://www. cartoonbank. com/ 

Chappette: Editorial Cartoons on World Affairs 

http ://www . globecartoon . corn/ 

ComicsPage.com (Tribune Media Services) 

http://www.comicspage.com/ 

Views of the World 

http://www.cartoonewb.com/features/worldview/main.asp 

A1 Gore’s Cartoon Gallery 

http://www.whitehouse.gov/WH/EOP/OVP/cartoons_bottom.html 

Historical Resources FDR Cartoon Archive 

http://www.wizvax.net/nisk_hs/fdr/index.html 

Trenches on the Web (World War I) 

http://www.worldwarl .com/ 

Anti-Imperialism in the United States 1898-1935 Graphic Gallery 

http://www.boondocksnet.eom//gallery/ 

New Deal Network 

http ://newdeal . feri.org/ 

Political Cartoons in the Classroom (Project Whistlestop Harry S. Truman Library) 

http://www.whistlestop.org/ 

Herbert Hoover Presidential Cartoons 

http://hoover.nara.gov/education/cartoons.html 
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Internet helps students meet social studies 
benchmarks 

Web page has lesson plans, activity sheets for studying famous scientists and inventors 

by Maureen Bullis, Mary Woodward Elementary School 

mbullis@ttsd. kl 2. or. us 

Mary Woodward Elementary School in the Tigard-Tualatin School District has a busy web site containing 
many links to sites intended to assist teachers and students with research. One page at that site which I 
believe will be useful to others is the Great Inventors and Scientists web page at 

http://www.ttsd.kl2.or.us/schools/mww/inventor.htm. 

Lorraine Fletcher, our school technology specialist, and I worked together to create this page. Seeking to 
satisfy new fifth grade social studies benchmarks, we developed a links page with accompanying activities 
that take students to museums and other web sites all over the country. 

Getting Started 

The students’ first task is to follow the link to the activity page and print it out. This is where they will record 
their research. Students then return to the main page where they will find several links under the name of 
each scientist or inventor. The students' first challenge is to navigate through these web sites and look for the 
important facts about each person they are researching. 

Completing this task requires students to decide which sites they are going to use and to do quite a bit of 
reading. Many of the sites include interactive activities such as guessing what Leonardo Da Vinci’s mystery 
inventions were or taking a virtual walk through Marie Curie’s Paris. There are also links to QuickTime 
movies with sound. A key for teachers provides general information about each person. 

Getting The Basics 

After students complete their initial research and have filled in the activity page, they can move on to the 
trading card activity page. Here they will find directions for creating trading cards of the scientists and 
inventors they are studying. Each card will have a portrait on the front with inventions and contributions on 
the back. Fashioned from tag board and laminated, these cards can look very professional. They are also 
great tools for studying for the quiz that is provided for teachers on the site. 

Observing the students involved in the trading card project, I found them sharing ideas and information and 
discussing where they found their information. 

Higher Level Thinking 

Learning the basics about any subject is a fine start but it isn’t enough. Once students have completed the 
knowledge level activities and are familiar with the basic accomplishments of these scientists and inventors, 
it is time to return to the Great Inventors and Scientists web page for further projects that require students to 
take what they have learned about past inventions and science and relate it to today’s technology. 

By selecting the Additional Research Projects link from the lesson plan page, teachers will find topics for 
students to research such as: 
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• Considering the basic technology used in Edison’s motion pictures, what would he think of the 
technology used to create today’s films? 

• Research the DC- 10 jet airplane. Compare and contrast its features with the Wright Brothers’ original 
design. 

• Benjamin Franklin invented many things including bifocal glasses. What changes have taken place in 
optometry since his time? 

These types of challenges provide students with the opportunity to use comparative analysis and addresses 
the fifth grade social studies benchmark: “Understand how individuals significantly influenced the course of 
world history including: scientists and inventors.” Asking students to apply what they have learned to answer 
a question, discourages cut and paste research which tempts students to produce less than original work. 
Simply put, it requires them to think! 

Extending the Learning 

The Great Inventors and Scientists web site contains a link to a teacher directed lesson plan in which 
students experience the laws of supply and demand through a trading simulation. 

First, the students are asked to pick their three favorite cards and to set the rest of the cards aside. They are 
then grouped into teams of four and are given a set amount of play money. Their goal is to buy or trade for 
all twelve inventors and scientists cards and to have the most money at the end of the trading rounds. The 
trading rounds are five minutes long. Two students from each team sell cards and two walk around to other 
teams to buy cards. Cards in short supply are soon identified and cards in great supply devalue quickly. 

After trading is played out, the class regroups and discusses the results as they are tallied. Specific discussion 
questions are included in the lesson plan that address the following social studies economics fifth grade 
benchmark: “Understanding of how supply and demand influence price, and how price increases or 
decreases influence the decisions of consumers.” 

My principal, Art Rutkin, observed the trading cards simulation and later e-mailed me with the following 
comment: 

“I really enjoyed the student interaction with ‘supply and demand.’ What was most interesting to me was the 
summarization of the lesson. Many of your students saw a light come on when they realized that certain 
inventors cards were sold too quickly and/or for too little money. This kind of interaction has ‘real world’ 
meaning.” 
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Know how to calculate time and infer information from timelines . 
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Interpret timelines, charts and graphs illustrating chronological 
relationships . 
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Multiple-choice, true/false, matching, etc. 
short-answer, labeling diagrams, “show your work,” etc. 

also called authentic, alternative, and direct assessments; include performance and portfolio assessments 
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PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 



From Project 2061. Science for All Americans . American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1990. pp. 198-200 

Cognitive research is revealing that even with what is taken to be good instruction, many students, including 
academically talented ones, understand less than we think they do. With determination, students taking an examination 
are commonly able to identify what they have been told or what they have read; careful probing, however, often shows 
that their understanding is limited, or distorted, if not altogether wrong. This finding suggests that parsimony is 
essential in setting out educational goals: Schools should pick the most important concepts and skills to emphasize so 
that they can concentrate on the quality of understanding rather than on the quantity of information presented. 

What Students Learn Is Influenced by Their Existing Ideas 

People have to construct their own meaning regardless of how clearly teachers or books tell them things. Mostly, a 
person does this by connecting new information and concepts to what he or she already believes. Concepts-the 
essential units of human thought-that do not have multiple links with how a student thinks about the world are not 
likely to be remembered or useful. Or, if they do remain in memory, they will be tucked away in a drawer labeled, say, 
“US History course, 1995,” and will not be available to affect thoughts about any other aspect of the world. Concepts 
are learned best when they are encountered in a variety of contexts and expressed in a variety of ways, for that ensures 
that there are more opportunities for them to become imbedded in a student’s knowledge system. 

But effective learning often requires more than just making multiple connections of new ideas to old ones; it 
sometimes requires that people restructure their thinking radically. That is, to incorporate some new ideas, learners 
must change the connections among the things they already know, or even discard some long-held beliefs about the 
world. The alternatives to the necessary restructuring are to distort the new information to fit their old ideas or to reject 
the new information entirely. Students come to schools with their own ideas, some correct and some not, about almost 
every topic they are likely to encounter. If their intuition and misconceptions are ignored or dismissed out of hand, 
their original beliefs are likely to win out in the long run, even though they may give the test answers their teachers 
want. Mere contradiction is not sufficient; students must be encouraged to develop new views by seeing how such 
views help them make better sense of the world. 

Progression in Learning is Usually From the Concrete to the Abstract 

Young people can learn most readily about things that are tangible and directly accessible to their senses-visual, 
auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic. With experience, they grow in their ability to understand abstract concepts, 
manipulate symbols, reason logically, and generalize. These skills develop slowly, however, and the dependence of 
most people on concrete examples of new ideas persists throughout life. Concrete experiences are most effective in 
learning when they occur in the context of some relevant conceptual structure. The difficulties many students have in 
grasping abstractions are often masked by their ability to remember and recite technical terms that they do not 
understand. As a result, teachers-from kindergarten through college-sometimes overestimate the ability of their 
students to handle abstractions, and they take the students’ use of the right words as evidence of understanding. 

People Learn to Do Well Only What They Practice Doing 

If students are expected to apply ideas in novel situations, then they must practice applying them in novel situations. If 
they practice only calculating answers to predictable exercises or unrealistic “word 

problems,” then that is all they are likely to learn. Similarly, students cannot learn to think critically, analyze 

information, communicate ideas, make logical arguments, work as part of a team, and acquire 

other desirable skills unless they are permitted and encouraged to do those things over and over in many contexts. 

Effective Learning by Students Requires Feedback 

The mere repetition of tasks by students-whether manual or intellectual-is unlikely to lead to improved skills or 
keener insights. Learning often takes place best when students have opportunities to express ideas and get feedback 
from their peers. But for feedback to be most helpful to learners, it must consist of more than the provision of correct 
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answers. Feedback ought to be analytical, to be suggestive, and to come at a time when students are interested in it. 
And then there must be time for students to reflect on the feedback they receive, to make adjustments and to try again- 
a requirement that is neglected, it is worth noting, by most examinations-especially finals. 

Expectations Affect Performance 

Students respond to their own expectations of what they can and cannot learn. If they believe they are able to learn 
something, whether solving equations or riding a bicycle, they usually make headway. But when they lack confidence, 
learning eludes them. Students grow in self-confidence as they experience success in learning, just as they lose 
confidence in the face of repeated failure. Thus, teachers need to provide students with challenging but attainable 
learning tasks and help them succeed. 

What is more, students are quick to pick up on the expectations of success or failure that others have for them. The 
positive and negative expectations shown by parents, counselors, principals, peers, and-more generally-by the news 
media affect students’ expectations and hence their learning behavior. When, for instance, a teacher signals his or her 
lack of confidence in the ability of students to understand certain subjects, the students may lose confidence in their 
ability and may perform more poorly than they otherwise might. If this apparent failure reinforces the teacher’s 
original judgment, a disheartening spiral of decreasing confidence and performance can result. 
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12 th Grade Benchmarks and Contextual Study 

The following 12 th grade benchmarks could be taught through contextual study. 

Social Science Analysis 



Define, research, and explain a significant event, issue, problem, or phenomenon, its context and its implications for 
individuals and communities. 

Generate or gather, analyze, interpret, and evaluate data, statistics and information, noting patterns, limitations, and 
biases. 

View and understand an event, issue, problem, or phenomenon in multiple ways, using information and perspectives 
from various disciplines or interests. 

Analyze an event, issue, problem, or phenomenon within a particular context, explaining multiple characteristics, 
causes, and consequences. 

Propose, compare, and evaluate multiple responses, alternatives, or solutions, considering context, using defensible 
criteria, and supporting conclusions. 

Economics 

Examine how the U.S. market economy functions within a contemporary context. 

Geography 

Use, analyze and design geographic representations to interpret and evaluate information related to a specific context. 

Locate places and regions that have significance within a specific context and describe their physical, social, cultural, 
political and economic characteristics. 

Analyze issues and effects of population demographics, distribution and cultural and movement patterns within a 
specific context. 

Analyze an issue, event, phenomenon, or problem in terms of the interaction and interdependence of physical and 
human systems. 

Analyze interrelationships among the characteristics of places and the physical, social, cultural, economic or cultural 
processes that shape them. 

Civics 

Analyze the development, application and enforcement of laws which significantly impact particular segments of 
contexts of society. 

Analyze government involvement at the federal, state and local levels relative to the resolution of a particular issue. 



History 



Analyze cause and effect relationships, multiple causation, and patterns of change or continuity over time. 
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Possible Organizing Structures 



Over the past several years, Oregon Department of Education staff members have had numerous 
conversations with social studies teachers and curriculum directors about how the social studies curriculum 
might be organized to prepare students to meet the content standards and benchmarks. The models below 
represent some of the thoughts that were shared. If other models occur to you, please share them with us so 
we can share them with others. 

The content areas listed in bold represent a possible division of curricular emphasis in preparing students to 
reach the relevant benchmark. 

Social science analysis should be integrated appropriately in all organizing structures (i.e., units, courses) at 
all grade levels. 

Grades 4-5 

Oregon/U.S. Studies (about 1 year study) 

• Oregon History [beginnings to 1859] 

• Oregon/U.S. Geography 

• Civics (focus on local and state levels) 

• Economics 

AND 

U.S. Studies (about 1 year study) 

• U.S. History [1492 to 1800]* 

• US Geography 

• Civics (focus on national level) 

• Economics 

♦It is possible to teach students about individuals listed in the 5 th grade U.S. history benchmark through 
science or health units or the use of biographies in reading and literature. 

Grades 6-8 

World Studies (about 1 Yz years study) 

• World History [beginnings to 1914 AD] 

• World Geography 

• Economics 

• Civics 

AND 

US Studies (about 1 Yz years study) 

• US History [1800-1900] 

• Geography 

• Civics 

• Economics 
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Grades 9-12 



Model 1 (1 year of social sciences at grades 9-10, 2 years at grades 11-12) 

Grades 9-10 

20 th Century Studies (1 year study) 

• U.S. and World History (1900 to 1950) 

• Geography 

• Civics 

• Economics 
OR 

20 th Century Studies (1 year study) 

• U.S. and World History (1900 to present) 

• Geography 

• Civics 

• Economics 

Grades 11-12 

Integrated Social Sciences with CAM endorsement area connections (1 year study) 

AND 

20 th Century Studies (1950 to present) organized around the following themes (1 year study): 

• Civil and Human Rights 

• American Foreign Policy 

• Global Economic Interdependence 
OR 

U.S. History (1950 to present) (1/2 year); 

Social Sciences capstone course (see themes above) (1/2 year); 

Econ/C ivies (1/2 year); and 

World Studies (history/geography focus 1950 to present) (1/2 year) 

OR 

AP courses combined with other configuration such as above for others. 

Model 2 (2 years of social sciences at grades 9-10, 1 year at grades 11-12) 

Grades 9-10 

U.S. Studies (1 year study) 

• U.S. History (1900 to present) 

• Geography 

• Civics 

• Economics 

AND 

World Studies (1 year study) 

• World History (1900 to present) 

• Geography 

• Civics 

• Economics 



Grades 11-12 

20 th Century Studies (1950 to present) organized around the following themes (1 year study): 

• Civil and Human Rights 1 

• American Foreign Policy 
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Global Economic Interdependence 



OR 

20 lh Century Studies (1950 to present) (see themes above) (1/2 year study) 

Social Sciences capstone course with CAM endorsement connections (1/2 year study) 

Model 3 (1 1/2 years of social sciences at grades 9-10 and at grades 11-12) 

Grades 9-10 

20 th Century Studies (11/2 years study) 

• U.S. and World History (1900-1950) 

• Geography 

• Civics 

• Economics 
OR 

20 th Century Studies (1 year study) 

• U.S. and World History (1900 to 1950) OR (1900 to present) 

• Civics 

• Economics 
AND 

World Studies (1/2 year study) 

• Geography 

• Economics 

Grades 11-12 

Integrated Social Sciences with CAM endorsement area connections (1 year study) 

U.S. and World History (1/2 year study) 

OR 

Social Science capstone course organized around the following themes: (1 year study) 

• Civil and Human Rights 

• American Foreign Policy 

• Global Economic Interdependence 
Economics/Civics (1/2 year study) 

OR 

Economics (1/2 year study) 

Civics/U.S. History (1/2 year study) 

World Studies (1/2 year study) 

OR 

AP courses combined with other configuration such as above for others 
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Possible Organizing Structures 

The following two course syllabus models are provided to help develop local ideas. 

Model 1 

Course Title: Units of Credit toward Diploma: 

Course Overview: 

Instructional Materials: 



List below the knowledge and skills students are expected to demonstrate in the course. Mark with 
an * the knowledge and skills that represent state benchmarks. 



Knowledge and Skills 


Performance Indicator 











































Criteria to be used in determining a student’s grade: 



Homework Expectations: 



Model 2 

ERIC 
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Course Title 



Units of Credit toward Diploma: 



Instructional Materials: 



Topics/ 
Units of Study 


Time Duration 


Expected 

Learnings 

(Benchmarks) 


CIM? 

CAM? 

PASS? 


Performance 

Indicators 































































How will grades be determined? 
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